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tinued his experiments and was granted four
additional patents on waterproofing cartridges
and shells. This work continued except for one
interruption of a business trip to Europe in 1862-
63, until 1866, when Dow went to South Amer-
ica and took up engineering work and business in
Colombia. He cleared the old Spanish dike lead-
ing from the Magdalena River to Cartagena and
established a steamboat service thereupon to the
interior. Upon completing this work in 1870, he
moved with his family to Port of Spain, Trini-
dad, and for the next three years engaged in min-
ing in various parts of Venezuela.

In 1873 he returned to the United States and
for nine or ten years engaged in mining work in
Colorado, after which he took up his residence
in New York City, remaining there for the bal-
ance of his life. In 1896 he organized in New
York the Dow Composing Machine Company of
West Virginia to develop and market the type-
distributing and type-setting machines invented
by his son Alexander Dow, patents for which
were granted Nov. 24, 1896, and Nov. 28, 1899,
respectively. Dow continued as president of this
company until his death. He was twice married:
first on Dec. 25, 1853, to Elizabeth Penfield of
Middletown, Conn., and after her death to Mrs.
Sabrina (Smith) Anderson, on Oct. 2,1862. He
was survived by a son and a daughter of his sec-
ond marriage.

[R. P. Dow, The Book of Dow (1929), PP- 2.50-51 >
Alumni Record of Wesley an Univ. (1911); obituaries
in N. Y. Tribune and N. Y. Times, Oct. 14, 1899; Wcs-
leyan University Records; Patent Office Records.]
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DOW, NEAL (Mar. 20, i8o4-0ct. 2, 1897),
temperance reformer, the "father of the Maine
Law/' was born in Portland, Me., the only son
of Josiah and Dorcas (Allen) Dow, both parents
being of English and Quaker descent. He was
early trained in those principles of temperance,
industry, and thrift for which the Society of
Friends has always stood, and to these principles
he remained constant throughout his life, al-
though eventually dismissed from the Society
because of his changing views on the use of "car-
nal weapons." This break was inevitable, for
Dow was a man of intense convictions with the
moral and physical courage to support them. To
these characteristics he added from childhood
robust health, and, although a man of medium
size and weight, marked physical strength and
vitality. He was educated in the schools of Port-
land, and at the Friends* Academy hi New Bed-
ford, Mass., and desired to go on to college and
enter the law, but to this his parents objected,
and, in consequence, he entered his father's tan-
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ning business, eventually becoming a partner.
His interest in books continued, however, and
at his death he possessed one of the largest and
finest private libraries in the state.

On Jan. 20, 1830, he married Maria Cornelia
Durant Maynard, by whom he had nine children,
four of whom died in infancy. In business he
was as successful as his ambition demanded. He
was active on the directorates of several manu-
facturing and other corporations, becoming, in
fact, one of Portland's leading men of affairs.
After 1857, however, his connection with busi-
ness became little more than nominal, owing to
his increasing participation in the temperance
crusade.

The intolerable amount of intemperance pre-
vailing in Maine during his youth, together with
his Quaker training and the interest of his par-
ents in temperance reform, constitute the gen-
eral background of Dow's interest in the temper-
ance movement. Later, his own experiences with
the drink evil as an employer of labor, as a mem-
ber of the Portland fire department, and as an
overseer of the poor, definitely convinced him of
the serious need of reform, and led to his active
interest in furthering it. At the age of twenty-
four, when clerk of the Deluge Engine-Company,
he made his first temperance address, success-
fully opposing the presence of liquor at a Com-
pany dinner, while about the same time he inter-
ested himself in the temperance program of the
Maine Charitable Mechanics' Association of
which he was a member. In 1834, as a delegate
of the Portland Young Men's Temperance Soci-
ety, he attended the first state temperance con-
vention at Augusta where the Maine State Tem-
perance Society was organized to discountenance
the use of ardent spirits. Four years later, he
withdrew from this last society to organize, with
others, the Maine Temperance Union which was
pledged to total abstinence and resolved to con-
sider the expediency of petitioning the legislature
for prohibitory legislation. Not until 1845, how-
ever, could the Union be committed definitely to
the cause of legislative prohibition, and then
only following an intensive campaign of popular
education on the wisdom of so radical a step. In
this task of educating public sentiment Dow was
an indefatigable worker, speaking wherever op-
portunity offered throughout the state. That the
reformers were making progress became evident
in 1846 when a prohibitory measure based large-
ly upon the report of Gen. James Appleton [g.t/.],
which had been tabled by the legislature nine
years before, was finally enacted. This law, how-
ever, proved to be unsatisfactory in the provi-
sions for its enforcement, and the campaign for
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